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V. — The Latin Language in the Fourth Century 

By Propessor ROLAND G. KENT 

TOSirVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

It is obviously impossible, in a short paper, to present an 
adequate picture of the Latin language in the fourth century 
or in any century ; and there is in fact no sharp differentiation 
between the Latin of this century and that of the preceding 
or of the following century. Any narrowly precise conclusions 
might be invalidated by the testimony, for example, of un- 
datable inscriptions, if they could be assigned to a definite 
year; and literary evidence is always subject to suspicion, 
since in the first place the texts are based on the normal style 
and syntax of preceding generations, and on the other hand 
they are subject to manuscript corruption of a later date. 
We must therefore have recourse to datable inscriptions for 
reliable evidence, and because of the limits of time and space 
shall confine ourselves chiefly to the principal changes in 
pronunciation which had taken place since the time of Caesar 
and Cicero.^ 

' So far as possible, the phonetic changes are evidenced by citations from 
the Edict of Diocletian regulating prices, as published in C. I. L. ni, 80 1 flf. ; 
and it is cited as E. D., with the page and line of C. I. L. m. Fragments of 
the E. D. discovered later are cited from Th. Mommsen and H. Blumner, 
Edictum Diocletiani, Berlin, 1893. Other examples are chiefly from the Corpus 
inscriptionum Lalinarum, Berlin, 1863 ff., and from G. B. de Rossi, Inscrip- 
tiones Christianae urbis Romae septimo saeculo antiquiores, Rome, 1861. A few 
are cited from lo. C. Orelli, Inscriptionum Lalinarum amplissima collectio, 2 vols., 
Zurich, 1828, with a third volume edited by W. Henzen, 1856 ; A. Mai, Inscrip- 
tiones Christianae, Rome; J. Gruter, Corpus inscriptionum, Amsterdam, 1707 
(the last two not accessible to me, and cited on the authority of Seelmann, a 
considerable number of whose citations I have found to be erroneous). 

Among secondary sources, the following have been of especial assistance : 
Emil Seelmann, Die Aussprache des Lalein, Hdilbronn, 1885 ; W. M. Lindsay, 
The Latin Language, Oxford, 1894; C. H. Grandgent, An Inlroduclion lo Vulgar 
Lalin, Boston, 1908. 

The inscriptional forms given in succeeding footnotes are all from inscrip- 
tions of the fourth century, unless remark is made to the contrary. Attention 
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By the fourth century the Latin vowels had made decided 
progress toward the Romance status : ^ that is, the long close 
e and the short open i became the close e, and the long close 
and the short open u became the close ; in accented syllables, 
the vowels of open syllables became long, if not already so, 
and the vowels of closed syllables became short ; in unaccented 
syllables, long vowels became short, and all the vowels except 
a became close. The result may be expressed in a table, as 
follows : 

Classical Latin : ttf^5d'p34^ 

Vulgar I,atin : i e f a g p u 

Later, in accented open syllables ; tl '{ a g g u 

" " " closed " : t e { a g g u 

" " unaccented syllables : t e a g u 

Just how far this process had gone in the fourth century we 
cannot pronounce with certainty, but the tendency appears 
in the not infrequent graphic confusion of e and i, and of 
and it.^ 

should be directed to the fact that the Edict of Diocletian, although an official 
document, is written very carelessly, as is shown by the following selected 
examples: 802/3, 6, CORDICIONEM for condicionem; 7, CONIVRE for 
conivere; 8, RAENE for paene; 9, AEFAS for nefas; 10, PRORVMPRIMVS 
for prorumpimus; 11, EXCORRIS for extorris; 12, SENPEN for senper; 
15, DIFFICIALE for difficile; 805, 5, CONPRDHENSA for comprehensa; 
21, IVSMODI and 24, ERISMODI for eiusmodi; 807, 4i,BVADRAGINTA 
and 42, BVATTVOR (bis) for qiia-. This very carelessness, however, shows 
that we may expect to find elsewhere in the inscription valid testimony to the 
actual spoken language, and not a rigid adherence to the standard normalized 
orthography of the past. 

' Cf . Zauner, Romanische SprackwissenschafC, i, 31-35 ; Grandgent, 75-77. 

3 We find I for e in VINDITORES, E. D. 805, 12 ; COMPESCERITVR, ib. 
17; nominative SEQVENTIS, 806, 5 (and SEQVENTES, iJ. 7, 9, 12, 14); 
VrXIRVNT, C. I. L. X, 4492 ; FILICITER, ib. x, 6565 ; MINSES, Rossi, 79 ; 
MESIS, ib. 108; MENSSIS, ib. 230 (and MESES, ib. 78); CRISCENT. . . 
ib. 393 ; FICERVNT, *. 402 ; VIRICVNDA, ib. 442. The unaccented i ap- 
pears as I in STRINGIRETVR, E. D. 805, 9; BENIRVS ( = Veneris), Rossi, 
78; CATECVMINO, ib. 446. The short i is written E in DIFFICELE, 
E. D. 804, 27. 

Contrary to expectation, the short e in an accented syllable is written I 
in DECISSIT, Rossi, 62; VALINTE, ib. 255; SIPTEM, ib. 360; and the 
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The classical diphthong ae was in the fourth century a 
monophthong, identical with the product of the open e (that 
is, of the classical short e), as appears by an abundance of 
graphic interchanges of AE and E ; that the diphthong became 
the open and not the close e is proved by the scarcity of writ- 
ings where AE is substituted for an earlier long monophthongal 
e, which was close in quality,^ as well as by the development 
in Romance. 

The rare oe had by this time become a close e, identical with 
the product of the long e of classical Latin.^ The change of 
au to the open 0, on the other hand, was one restricted to 
localities, and is hardly reflected in the inscriptional evidence, 

long i is written E in STELLICONE ( =Stilkhone), Rossi, 488 ; and VENDE- 
MIA, C. I. L. X, 3792. 

The o/u combination shows similar phenomena. Long is written V in 
DVCENTVS, E. D. 809, 37 (and DVCENTOS, *. 38) ; SACERDVS, C. I. L. 
VI, 502; TERTIV, Rossi, 255; NVMINE, ib. 355; PROMVTO, ib. 379. 
The short u appears as O in CONPESCITOR, E. D. 805, 12 (and CON- 
PESCERITVR, ib. 17); INDOCTILIS, 808, 42; CON {=cum), 80s, 6, 
Rossi, 383; ALOM. {=alumnus), Rossi, 56. The short in unaccented sylla- 
bles is written V m VRNATVRA {^orn-),E.D. 809, 4; SVFISTAE ( = 
<ro<purTv), ib. 37; TEVDOSIO (=Theod-), Rossi, 370, 414. 

Again contrary to expectation, we find the short represented by V in 
CVCHLIA(e), £. D. 807, 2; EMPVRIVM and EMPVRII, C. /. i. ix, 10. 
The long u also is written as O in PVRGATORAE, E. D. 808, 34; REPLI- 
CATORAE, 809, 1 1 ; where the ending -tura/sura may have been influenced 
by the ending -tor/sor, as in TONSORI, E. D. 808, 35. 36; SARCINATORI, 
809, II, close beside the forms in -tora for -tura (cf. also the correct TONSVRAE, 
APTATVRAE, 808, 33; APERTVRAE, SUBSVTVRA, 809, 12. 13). 

* Abundant instances may be drawn from the E. D. : QVESTUM, 803, 13 ; 
804,23; QVESTIBVS, 805, 3 (and QVAESTIBVS, 803, 17); PRECIPITES,8o4, 
IS (and PRAECEPT-, ib. 18) ; ESTIMARENTVR, ib. 17 ; SEVIENTEM, ib. 
28 (and DESAEBISSE, 805, 25) ; FABE FRESSAE, 803, inf. 11 and FABAE 
NON FRESSE, ib. 12 (l); RAPE, 807, 17; VBE PASSE, 808, 6. The con- 
verse writing, AE for the short e, is seen in AEGESTATIS, 803, 7 ; CONDI- 
CIONEMQVAE, 804, 7 ; PRAETIA, 805, 6 (and PRETIA, ib. i) ; BAEATI- 
TVDONE, ib. 12; PAENVRIAM, ib. 22; MAEDICAE, ib. inf. 4; abl. 
CAPITAE, 808, 36; EQVESTRAE, 809, 15; LAEONINA, 810, 33. The 
rare writing AE for long e is found in AEGREGIA, C. I. L. vi, 1696. 

On the date of this soimd change, see Sturtevant, T. A. P. A. XLvn, 107-116. 

' See Seelmann, 226-228. I am unable to quote inscriptional evidence 
from the fourth century. 
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unless we regard the spelling with A as intended to mark a 
reaction against the o-sound, used in a vain effort to represent 
a conservative pronunciation.^ 

The vowel y, occurring properly only in words of Greek 
origin, was often sounded like i, with which it became identical 
in Romance, and was therefore written I as well as Y ; while 
a writing V is not infrequent.^ 

The long a after initial y had become an open e.^ Pro thesis 
of e or i before initial sc, sp, si was likewise a feature of the 
language.' Postconsonantal i or e was semiconsonantal if 
followed by a vowel, and this change was attended by pala- 
talization of certain preceding consonants.^" H was no longer 
sounded, and therefore the letter was written where it did not 
belong, and omitted where it did belong.^^ 

But in the combination ph, the result was different; the 
group passed over to the value of the /, which, originally 

* See Camoy, T.A.P. A. xlvii, 147. Examples of A for au in this century : 
MARABADE, Rossi, 264 (and MEROBAVDE, C. /. L. vi, 516, and often in 
Rossi); GADENTI(«j), Rossi, 371. 

' INTIBA, E. D. 807, 2 ; CIBELES, SIMBOLA, BABILONIE, MISTICE, 
C.I.L. VI, 511; MISTERHS, ib. 736. Examples of V: BVTVRI, E. D. 
806,28; BABVLONICIS,8io,56; VAVVLINICAE,*. 57; VABVLONICIS, 
809, 43; VABVLONICA, ib. 44; AMVGDALARVM, 807, B; MENO- 
TVRANO, C. J. L. VI, 511 (and MENOTYRANNO, ib. 500). 

1 lENVARIVS, C. I. L. vi, 1708; lENVARIAS, Rossi, 37. 

•EXPLENDIDO, C.I.L. ix, 259; ISCRIPSIT, Rossi, 159; ISTILI- 
CONIS, ib. 491 ; ISTATVAM, Orelli, 1120. 

i«I for e : OSTRIAE, E. D. 806, 35 ; FASIOLORVM, 807, 32 ; FASIOLI, 
ib. 38, 805, inj. 23 ( =phaseo-). E omitted : CASTANAE ( =^castaneae), E. D. 
807, s; PINAE {=pineae), 811, 59. I omitted: QVESQVENTI {=quies- 
centi), Rossi, 51, 52; (9)VESCET, *. 174; QVESCET, ib. 185; QVES. ib. 
427 ; CESQVET, ib. 251 ( =quiescil) ; ANASTASA, ib. 263. Tall I is common 
for consonantal i and may therefore be evidence for the consonantal value in 
such forms as REGIA, C. I. L. vi, 511. 

"Omission, initial: ONOREM (iw),ONORE, C./. Z,. k, 10; ONORI, ». 
259; IC, Rossi, 304, 362. Omission, medial: CLEARCO, Rossi, 340, 347; 
CLAEARCO, ib. 345; NOCOMACI, ib. 419; NICOMACO, ib. 421; 
PARTENIAE, ib. 306. Addition, initial: HARCHADI, Rossi, 473. Addi- 
tion, medial: EXfflSTIMANTES, E. D. 802, 9 (and EXISTIMENT, ib. 
13); RHOSAE, 807, 24; MAECHIVS, C.I.L. vi, 1709; HARCHADI. 
Rossi, 473. Transposition : CRHYSATTICI, E. D. 805, inf. 26. 
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bilabial, at some period became a labiodental, as in 
English.i2 

The changes of a; ( = C5), ct, ps, pt, to ss, tt, ss, tt respectively 
were by this time in force.^' Likewise, final t and d were weak 
sounds, and were often omitted or confused with each other 
in writing.^* Medial ti before a vowel ^^ was assibilated to 
tzi in the popular speech ; ^^ by a purist reaction tlie earlier 
sound of ti was retained by some speakers, and this sound is 
reflected in writings with ci — for c in similar positions did not 
become a sibilant until later, and then its product was iden- 
tical with that of c before palatal vowels followed by con- 
sonants.^^ Similarly, though z and antevocalic di became 
identical with the consonantal i, there were influences which 
reversed the process, making from these combinations dz or 
a similar sound-group, and we find a variety of spelling as 
a result of this condition.^* 

^ FASIOLORVM, E. D. 807, 32 ; FASIOLI, ih. 38, 805, inf. 23 ; FASIANVS, 

806, 37. 38; FASIANA, *. 39,40; ZIZVFORV(w), ih. 12; SVFISTAE 
( = <ro<t>urTi), 809, 37 ; TRIVMFIS (and TROPAEVM,cf. Eng. trophy), C. I. L. 
VI, 1163; TRIVMFATORI, ib. 1166 (and TRIVMPHATORES, *. 1165). 

"VISIT, Rossi, 90, 206; BISIT, ib. 46 (=rixit). LATTVCAE, E. D. 

807, 6; OTOBRIS, Rossi, 288. Net became nt: SANTO, C. I. L. vi, 736; 
SANTORVM, Rossi, 319; DEFVNTVS, Orelli, 4360. Conversely, net was 
written for nt in LANCTANTIS, E. D. 806, 24 ; INFANCTILI, 809, 23. Cf. 
also REDEMTAS, Rossi, 267, for redemptas. The evidence from various sources 
is ample ; though quotable instances from fourth century inscriptions are few. 

"ADQVE i^atque), E. D. 802, 4 et passim, C.J.L. vi, 1158, 1751; 
ATMODVM (=admodum), E. D. 805, 25; E i=et}, Rossi, 48; DEFLEN 
{=defient), ib. 288; ACCIPIVIN, ib. 319; FECERVN, ib. 48; POS, ib. 91, 
93, 108, 214, 251, 253, 33^- 

'' Unless preceded by j or followed by i. Te before a vowel has the same 
fate as ti, since in this position, as has been stated, e and i alike became semi- 
vocalic. 

"Seelmann, 320-323; Camoy, T. A. P. A. xLvn, 145-148. CRASSANO 
( =Gratiano), Mai, 263, 5 (quoted from Seelmann, 323). 

"Camoy, I. c. IVSTICIAE, E. D. praef. i, 4 (Plat. 5); OCIO (=otoa), 
Gruter, p. 461, i (quoted from Seelmann, 323). 

"DIABERNAS, E. D. 811, 33, and ZABERNIS, ib. 38; ZI. (=dies), 
Rossi, 400; POMPEVS, C. I. L. vin, 4764; MADIAS {=Maias), Rossi, 172; 
PRIE {=pridie), ib. 379; lOSIMVS {=Zosimus), ib. 419. Cf. Camoy, 
op. cit. 148-152. 
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The c before palatal vowels was as yet not assibilated, 
though we may mark a feeling for the increasing difference 
between the palatal c before palatal vowels and the velar 
sound before velar vowels, in that there is a considerable 
use of the letter q for the velar sound even where it is not 
followed by the consonantal u; but this use of the g is rarely 
found before palatal vowels.^' 

The voiced stop b had even before this time become the 
voiced bilabial spirant -ff, in the intervocalic position, and the 
bilabial semivowel v had assumed the same value when 
intervocalic and when initial.^" After, r and /, v seems to have 
gone farther and become the voiced stop.^' Besides this, the 
postconsonantal u, whether consonantal or vocalic, was 

" In the main text of the E. D. the use of C and Q is historically correct, 
but the price-lists show interesting variations: MALA QVDENAEA, 807, 
29; SEQVRI, 808, 49; QVOACTILE {=coactiU), 809, 15; QVBITORVM, 
811, 44. 45. 60; QVVITORVM, ib. 63 (and CVBITORVM, ib. 46,48, 49, 
SI, 52, S3, SS, 57); and C for QV before palatal vowels: CINQVAGINTA, 
80s, w/. 4 (and QVINQVAGINTA, ib. 7, 9, 10); CESQUET {=quiescU), 
Rossi, 84. Assimilation or metathesis may account for QV in place of C 
before the palatal vowels in QVESQVENTI {=quiescenti), Rossi, 51, 52 and 
QVIENSQVIT, ib. 451, CESQVET ( =qmescit), ib. 84. 

PITZINNINA, Rossi, 404, seems to be for Piccinina, and if so is an early 
instance of the assibilation. 

^o The confusion is complete in the E. D., from which all the following 
examples are drawn : LAVORATVM, 802, 4; ARVITRAM, 803, 7 ; LIVIDO, 
804, 20 ; PRAESTAVITVR, 805, 21 ; LABANTIVVS, 809, 41, LAVANTIVVS 
{=lavantibus), ib. 42; CALICARIVVS, 810, 37; QVVITORVM, 811, 63 (and 
CVBITORVM, ib. 46, 48, 49). COHIVBEMVS, 804, 13 shows a writing VB 
for b, as a compromise between the two ; and by an extension, the writing of 
V for b appears initially and before and after consonants : VAWLINICAE, 
810, 57 (and BABVLONICIS, ib. 56); MVLIEVRIS, ib. 40 (and 
MVLIEBRES, ib. 48) ; ALVIS ( =albis) ib. 56. 

Examples of B for etymological v : ABARITIAE, 803, 6 (and AVARITIAE, 
ib. 14); BIGINTI, 806, 22 et passim (and VIGINTI, ib. 28 et passim); 
CERBINAE, ib. 22; BIRIDES, 807, 20; VBAE, ib. 36. 808, 7; VBE, ib. 6; 
OLIBAE, ib. 3. 4. 5 ; BASCVLIS, DIBERSI, ib. 40; BERSVVM, 809, i (and 
VERSVS, 808, S3); BEL, 809, 2; BESTE, ib. 11, 14; SIBE, 810, 43; 
CLABO, ib. 44 (and CLAVIS, ib. 43) ; BIRILES, ib. 51, 52. 

^VERBECINAE, E. D. 806, 21; MALBAE, 807, 4. 5; cf. the converse 
writing VERVA ( -verba), C. I. L. ix, 259. 
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subject to loss in some positions ; ^^ and in the perfect tenses 
the forms with v between vowels disappeared in favor of the 
shorter contracted forms.^^ 

Medial 5 before stops seems to have suffered a certain 
degree of weakening, since it is sometimes omitted in writing.^* 
Nasals also were weak before stops and s, being confused with 
one another in writing or even entirely omitted.^" Further- 
more, final m and n, except in monosyllables, were lost by 
this time ^^ — a factor of much importance in the disappear- 
ance of case declension in the Romance languages, since by 
the loss of the final m and the change of open vowels to close 
in unaccented syllables the formal difference between the 
accusative and the ablative cases disappeared. The next 
result was the confusion of the syntax; and we find the 

^ CINQVAGINTA, E. D. 805, w/. 4 (and QVINQVAGINTA, ib. 7, 9, 10) ; 
OCTAGINTA, 810, 51; FEBRARIS, Rossi, 40; FEBRARIAS, ib. 75, 
76. 

»DESAEBISSE {=desaeviisse), E.D. 805, 25; COOPTASSENT, C.I.L. 
VI, 1685; DICASTI, Rossi, 159; designasse, transfigurasse, putasti, Lucifer of 
Calaris, de non parcendo, cap. 27, 29 (=Fr. Slotty, Vidgarlateinisckes Ubungs- 
buch, 41, 17; 42, 25; 46, 5). 

"IVTIOR (=justior), E. D. 804, 28 (and IVSTVM, 805, 6); PACA 
{=pasca), Rossi, 119; CATIS . . (=castissimae),ib. 280. 

i» N written iorm: INMO, E. D. 802, 11 ; SENPER, 804, 21 ; CONPVLIT, 
ib. 27; CONPETENTIBVS, C.I.L. vm, 27; GONPLANATIS, ib. n, 4911; 
DECENBRES, Rossi, 107 ; SEPTENBRES, ib. 463, 488. 

M written for »: DISSIMVLAMDI, E.D. 802, 6; COMFERATVR, ib. 
8; COMFERRE, 805, 4; VOLVMTATE, 804, 9; OPTVMSE (=obtunsi), 
ib. 18; COMFECTA, 810, 24. 26 (and CONFECTA, ib. 28, 30, 32, 33; and 
always INFECTA, ib. 4, 8, 10, 31) ; BIGIMTI ( =nginti), 811, 51. 

N omitted: IVENTA (_=inventa), E. D. 804, 13; HABES, 807, 33 (and 
(A)ABENS, ib. 32) ; SEPTIGENTIS, 809, 51 ; ISTITVERVNT, C. I. L. 
vni,997i; ISTITWIT, ». 9975 ; IQVIRANT, Orelli-Henzen, 6431 ; QVADO, 
Orelli, 4360. 

N inserted by error, where not pronounced : CENTENSIMAS, E. D. 
804, 25 ; TRICENSIMO, C. /. L. vi, 751 ; QVIENSCENS, Rossi, 207 (and 
CRESCES =-ens, ib.) ; QVIENSQVIT ( =quiescit), ib. 451. 

28 Final n written M : FORSITAM, E. D. 802, 6 ; 804, 7. Final m written N : 
ETIAN, E. D. 803, 13; MODVN, ib. 14; CENTENVN, 8os,»»/. 5. Final 
m omitted: NOBE (=novem), Rossi, io8(W^), 426; CONSVLATV, ib. 108, 
214; ISTA, ib. 288. Final M written where it does not belong: CON- 
SCIENTIAM, E. D. Plat. 18 ; CONVERSATIONEM, ib. 29. 
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accusative with de, pro, cum, and other prepositions, and the 
accusative absolute.^' 

It would be difficult to say to just what extent the accent 
had been altered in nature or in position by the fourth century ; 
but the alterations in position, even down into the Romance 
languages, have been comparatively slight, and so cannot 
have been of any great importance up to this time.^^ On the 
other hand, the light accent of Latin, whether it was one of 
stress or one of pitch, was perhaps now somewhat heavier, and 
characterized by stress rather than by pitch, since it was 
affecting the length of vowels, as has been mentioned above, 
and was soon to produce an extensive late Latin syncope of 
short vowels in medial syllables.^' 

In the field of syntax it is almost impossible to select out- 
standing features of the Latin of the fourth century, without 
going into a tremendous mass of detail. Only be it observed 
in passing, that by this time there was a common use of the 
present participle with esse as a periphrastic conjugation.'" 
The change in paradigms, again, is largely a result of phonetic 
changes and of innovations in syntax; and this also can. 
hardly be handled satisfactorily in brief fashion. After all, 
in our documents of the fourth century, the hterary norm has 

"CVM EVM, Rossi, 33; DE SVA OMNIA, PRO HVNC VNVM 
SVBOLEM ('son', hence masculine in gender), ib. 288. The accusative 
absolute is seen in SE VIVVM, ib. 444 ; and a mixed construction with se and 
the nominative appears in SE VIVI, ib. 360, 404 (unless se is here used for the 
dative, and the phrase is equal to sibi vivi fecerunt) . 

2« Seelmann, 47-58. 

'^ Lindsay, Latin Language, 176. In the truly colloquial speech this syncope 
is found even at an earlier date, and it appears occasionally in the E. D. : 
LENTICLAE, 805, inf. 13; (ce)NTVCLVM, 809, 15; (c)ENTVNCLVM, 
ib. 17; and in some of the Greek transcriptions: p^Xa =regula, 817, 
51; <rKovT\S.Tov =scuiulatum, 20, 11 Mommsen and Bliimner; ^nfiXariipioy 
=fibulatorium, 19, 53 f. ; 22, 18 M. and B. (and 4npov\aT(lipu>v, 19, 15 f.; 22, 
18 f. M. and B.V Cf. also Abbott, C. P. 11, 444-460. 

'"Sim cupiens, Lucifer of Calaris, de non parcendo, 27 (=Slotty, op. cit. 
41, 2) ; sint timens, ib. 27 ( = 41, 11) ; sumus metuentes, ib. 27 ( =41, 12) ; sis 
persequens, ib. 28 ( = 44, 15-16). Cf. also Barret, P. A. P. A. xt, xviii-xxi, on 
early uses of this combination. 
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a preponderant influence, and it is only in the 'incorrect' or 
'illiterate' spellings and usages that we can recognize the 
changes which the language has undergone since classical 
times. These were more or less successfully kept out of 
written documents by the grammars and grammarians, and 
thus our knowledge of the Latin language of the fourth 
century, as distinct from that of any other century in par- 
ticular, is bound to remain rather unsatisfactory and uncertain. 
Yet the main differences between fourth century Latin and 
the speech of Caesar and of Cicero are, I trust, not very far 
from those which have been set forth in this paper. 

One point more. By this time, a great number of bar- 
barians had been settled within the Roman Empire; they 
felt themselves to be Romans as thoroughly as any others ; 
they filled the ranks of the Roman armies and defended the 
Roman Empire against outside barbarians ; they rose to the 
highest positions in the state — witness the Frank Arbogastes, 
who in the service of Theodosius fought the Goths in Thrace, 
overcame the usurper Maximus in Gaul, was chief minister 
and later murderer of Valentinian II in the West, and set up 
Eugenius as Western Emperor ; the Goth Rufmus, who was 
the favorite of Theodosius the Great and made himself Pre- 
fect of the East by a series of perjuries and crimes, and was 
later the master of the young emperor Arcadius ; the Vandal 
Stilicho, who was commander-in-chief of the Roman armies 
under Theodosius and Honorius and the mainstay of the 
Empire against the barbarians, who received in marriage the 
niece and adopted daughter of Theodosius and gave his own 
daughter in marriage to Honorius ; and the Swabian Ricimer, 
who in the fifth century crushed the fleet of the Vandals off 
Sicily, and made and unmade emperors at his own caprice. 
Should we not expect then to find the popular Latin of the day 
contaminated with a great number of words from various 
barbarian dialects, some here, and others there, according to 
the nature of those who had been received into the Empire 
in each particular locality? And yet, like the many un- 
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English words current in parts of our own country, where 
immigration has made, out of a nation which is English by- 
speech, one which by blood has but a minority of English 
inheritance — like the foreign words locally current in our 
own country, these barbarian words in Latin rarely appear in 
the literature," though many have left their posterity in the 
Romance dialects. 
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Inscription 


Date 


Inscription 


Date 


Inscription 


Date 


C.I.L. II, 491 1 


383/8 


Rossi 62 


341 


Rossi 347 


384 


III, E.D . 


301 


75 


344 


355 


385 


VI, 500 


377 


76 


344 


360 


386 


502 


383 


78 


344 


362 


386 


511 


377 


79 


344 


370 


388 


736 


391 


84 


345 


371 


388 


751 


376 


90 


346 


379 


389 


1158 


352/3 


91 


346 


383 


390 


1163 


Constantius 


93 


346/7 


393 


391 


1165 


350/1 


107 


349 


400 


392 


1166 


Constantius 


108 


350 


402 


392 


1685 


321 


119 


353 


404 


392 


1696 


300 


159 


363 


414 


393 


1708 


314 


172 


364 


419 


394 


1709 


383 


174 


364 


421 


394 


1751 


371 


185 


366 


426 


395 


vm, 27 


383/8 


206 


368 


427 


395 


4764 


303 


207 


368 


442 


397 


9971 


399 


214 


369 


444 


397 


9975 


392 


230 


372 


446 


397 


K, 10 


341 


251 


375 


451 


397 


259 


395 


253 


375 


463 


398 


X, 3792 


387 


255 


376 


473 


399 


4492 


392 


263 


377 


488 


400 


6565 


364/75 


264 
267 


377 
377 


491 


400 


Rossi 33 


317 or 330 


280 


378 


Orelli 1 1 20 


375 


37 


330 


288 


380 


4360 


386 


40 


334 


304 


381 






46 


337 


306 


381 


Or. Hen. 6431 


362 


48 


338 


319 


382 






SI 


338 


338 


384 


Mai 263, 5 


367/83 


52 


339 


340 


384 






S6 


340 


345 


384 


Gruter 461, i 


389 



" Fortunately for the lovers of good literature, and unfortunately for the 
researcher in linguistics, the 'dialect story' had not made its ddbut in those 
days. 



